Pirates, Wenches to Roam Next Week 


By JUDY KLEISS 
Last year it was Romans, this year it’s pirates, next year 
... well, anyway, it’s Charity Week again. 
In keeping with the “Jolly Roger” theme, the skull and 
cross bones will fly over the Student Union May 8-10 (Charity 
Week will last only three days this year). Proceeds from all the 


activities will be divided between 
the World University Service and 
a local charity to be named later. 


A “rum” drinking contest will 
open the three days of activity 
Wednesday. It will be followed by 
a paddle-the-wagon race in which 
the object is to row a wagon. Bar- 
gain hunters will get their chance 
to bid on articles that the lost-and- 
found department has picked up 
during the year at the auction. A 
specialty item to be auctioned is a 
sweatshirt with a rather unusual 
emblem on it. 


For those who still have plenty 
of energy after these activities, 
there will be the Olympics at 3 
that afternoon. Strength and speed 
will be matched in such events as 
a tug of war, a rope climb and a 
two-man race in which you carry 
your partner on your shoulders. 
Good balance will be essential in 
the peg-leg race and the three- 
legged race. Rounding out the 
Olympics will be wheel barrel and 
gunny sack races and a decathlon. 


Thursday at lunchtime a pie- 
eating contest will offer a huge 
dessert for your lunch. A water 
show at the MPC pool at 2 p.m. 
will feature inner tube racing and 
sweatshirt relay for those who like 
to swim. If you’d rather watch, 
there will be clown diving and a 
water polo game. 

Pirates and wenches will roam 
the campus Friday, dress-up day. 
If you don’t care to wear the dress 
of the days of the buccaneers, then 
be prepared to buy an eye patch 
and wear it the entire day. 

One of the most popular events, 
the leg auction, will highlight Fri- 
day’s activities. The legs of boys 
and girls will be auctioned off and 
the highest bidder will receive the 
owner of the legs plus a dinner for 
two and show tickets. The identity 
of the legs is not revealed until the 
purchase is completed, however. 

Friday afternoon at 3 will feature 
another Olympics in case you 
didn’t get enough Wednesday. But 
the events will be different. You 
can match your skill at such things 
as bubble gum blowing, egg 
throwing, limbo dancing, golfing 
and stilt racing. Balance will come 
in handy again at the potato race 
and a book balancing contest. If 
you were the neighborhood hula 
hoop champion, start practicing 
again, because there will also be a 
contest in this lost art. 


By now you should have worked 
up an appetite. The barbecue fol- 
lowing the Olympics should take 
care of that. Hamburgers and sal- 
mon are on the menu along with 
salad, a soft drink and dessert. 


At 7 that evening the annual 
carnival will open. The clubs on 
campus will set up various booths 
in the Armory. Eggs and pies will 
be tossed at unwilling targets such 
as teachers and students. Dart 
throwing will be limited to inani- 
mate objects. The cake walk, nail 
driving and pitching pennies are 
other booths that will be available. 


A dance after the carnival will 
close Charity Week. Costumes 
worn by students during the day 
will be judged at a costume parade 
at the dance. Prizes will be award- 
ed for the best costumes. King 
Blackbeard and his queen will also 
be announced at the dance. Clubs 
will sponsor candidates for these 
titles. The qualification for King 
Blackbeard is that he must have a 
real beard. Students can vote for 
their choice of candidates by drop- 
ping pennies into jars in the Union. 
Voting starts Wednesday and ends 
Friday at 3. 


There will be sign-up sheets in 
the SU starting on Monday, May 
6, where students can sign up for 
the activities described above. 
Tickets will be sold for the barbe- 
cue, carnival and dance. One ticket 
will cover all activities. The price 
will be announced by ICC next 
week. 


A new system of awarding prizes 
will be used this year. Win tickets 
will be given for all events through 
the week—first place winners get 
three, second place two and third 
place one. The tickets will be non- 
transferable. At the carnival, prizes 
will be awarded to holders of the 
win tickets. The person with the 
highest number gets first choice of 
all the prizes, the second highest 
second choice, and so on. Some 
very nice prizes have been collect- 
ed already, including a 17-piece 
Sheffield steel cutlery set, various 
articles of clothing, gasoline cou- 
pons and cash prizes. 


For Art Department 
Feature—See Page 4 
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“WHY CAN‘T WE BURY OUR BROTHER, POLYNICES?” Antigone (Mary 


Gannon, 


right) asks her sister Ismene (Lorena Cantrell, 


left). They are re- 


hearsing a scene from the student production of Antigone, by Anouilh. It 


will play May 20 to 26 at the MPC Little Theatre. 


Photo by Ron Barker 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM LAST YEAR'S CHARITY WEEK are shown here. Picture at left depicts the 
ing contest. A similar event this year will feature rum guzzling. At right, 


J 


“wine’’ drink- 
students in costumes reflect the 


Roman holidays theme of last year’s Charity Week. Buccaneers and wenches will feature the Jolly Roger theme 


of next week’s charity drive. 
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Model UN Completes San Jose State 
Parley Despite Anti-UN Pickets Outside 


By RON BARKER 


What began as a modest cam- 
paign against MUN at San Jose 
State blossomed into a full-scale 
protest by the time the convention 
began on that campus last week. 


MPC’s delegation, representing 
Chile, returned Saturday afternoon 
to the General Assembly held at 
the San Jose Civic Auditorium and 
found pickets marching outside the 
building, protesting the UN and, 
by extension, the MUN. 

But this wasn’t the first time 
MUN delegates had encountered 
opposition to their meeting. 
Throughout the week a booth was 
maintained on the campus which 
distributed anti-UN and anti-MUN 


Young GOP Splits 
From Parents, 
Now Independent 


College Federation of the Cali- 
fornia Young Republicans seceded 
from the parent organization last 
Saturday to form a new college 
group, the California College Re- 
publicans. 

The MPC YR’s went along 
whole-heartedly with the CFCYR 
action. De Wayne Keirn, who was 
Area Director for the College Fed- 
eration, said “I certainly am glad to 
get out of that organization.” He 
said the new organization would 
be “an effective, sane Republican 
organization.” 

The split came after the state 
board of the CY.R’s seated conser- 
vative Trent Devenny on the 
board as the legitimate president 
of the college group. At the Col- 
lege Federation meeting in Fresno, 
Devenny’s faction couldn’t defeat 
moderate Randolf Siefkin, so with 
the aid of Robert Gaston, the ap- 
parent conservative leader in Cali- 
fornia, they held their own meet- 
ing and elected Devenny. 

The moderate group was a ma- 
jority according to Keirn, who at- 
tended the conference. It gives 
power to the state officers to secede 
from the YRs if the wishes of the 
majority were not respected. Ac- 
cording to Keirn, about 1500 of the 
2800 members in the college feder- 
ation will join the CCR. 


material. Speakers and films were 
presented during the four day 
meeting. 


Tom DiPippo, San Jose State 
student and organizer of the pro- 
test, claimed that the protest was 
not so much against the MUN as 
it was against the UN. “And we 
aren't against the idea of a UN. We 
just feel that American views aren’t 
expressed in that organization.” 


The purpose of the whole de- 
monstration was to “educate the 
students and public to the other 
side of the.UN story.” The pickets 
were mainly students from north- 
ern California. Some were from 
Berkeley. According to DiPippo, 
two came all the way from Hart- 
nell to join the demonstration. 
Some workers were represented in 
the picket line. 

Before the General Assembly re- 
convened, every marcher had at 
least one, and sometimes two, 
MUN delegates arguing with him 
as he made his rounds. But no 
violence occurred. One MUN dele- 
gate remarked, however, that as 
soon as “you pin them down to one 


Student Teachers 


point, they skip to some argument, 
equally shaky.” 


Soviet ambassador Nikolai Fe- 
dorenko came unexpectedly to the 
meeting Saturday afternoon. The 
demonstrators, who had been in- 
vited into the assembly hall, booed 
the Russian diplomat. They soon 
left the proceedings, and when Fe- 
dorenko left soon after, one of the 
pickets spit at him. 

More in the “routine,” the MUN 
acted on resolutions affecting the 
Congo, nuclear disarmament, An- 
gola and the apartheid in South 
Africa. 

The General Assembly approved 
a resolution calling for UN forces 
to remain in the Congo until the 
government is stable and can main- 
tain itself. 

MUN passed a resolution which 
includes France and the People’s 
Republic of China (Red China) in 
Geneva conferences on nuclear 
disarmament. 

After four hours, the General 
Assembly turned down a resolution 
calling for sanctions against Portu- 


gal as a result of its views on An- 
gola 


Elect Reynolds 


To State Board at Asilomar Meet 


MPC history major Bob Rey- 
nolds was chosen Associate Chap- 
ters Member at Large for the Stu- 
dent California Teachers Associa- 
tion during the semi-annual con- 
ference held at Asilomar April 26- 
Zi 


Associate chapters are the junior 


college chapters of the state-wide 
organization. “My job is to coor- 
dinate the junior college chapters 
with the state organization,” said 
Reynolds. 


Reynolds will represent the jun- 


ior college chapters on the state 
board of SCTA. 


Charity Week Calendar, May 8-10 


WEDNESDAY 


11:00—”Rum” Drinking Contest 


12:00—Paddle the Wagon Race 


12:30—Lost and Found Auction 


3:00—Olympics 
THURSDAY 


12:00—Pie Eating Contest 
2:00—Water Show 


FRIDAY 


Dress-up Day 
12:00—Leg Auction 
3:00—Olympics 
5:00—Barbecue 
7 :00—Carnival 
9:30—Dance 
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\\ SEEMS TO ME THAT THESE TEEN-AGERS ARE COMING TO 


COLLEGE A LOT MOE OFINONATED THAN THEY USED TO BE.” 


Editorial 


1984—So Soon? 


This week, a postcard from Florida was received by El Yanqui’s 
managing editor. It began: “World Christians Unite—Organize— 
THINK! The Eichmann trial is over. Let’s not forget OTHER atroci- 
ties. In 1917-18, when Communism ‘took over’ in Russia, almost ALL 
RULERS WERE JEWS and 22 million Russian Christians were mur- 
dered or ‘liquidated!” ... Clearly Communism is but a Jewish PLOT 
RO DESTROYS CER TS BEANE EY: 

The anonymous author of this card further says that “the enemy 
controls the mass info media” and Scotland Yard has declared Com- 
munism Jewish. He urges El Yanqui to “warn your friends’ and to be 
a “minuteman.” 

This is one example of the disgusting hate literature prevalent today. 
Anti-semitism, as well as other forms of racism, is a feeding ground for 
diseased minds. People who have the pathological desire to hate quite 
often take out their aggression on some other race than their own. It 
need not be the Jewish race. These people can also vent their emotions 
against Negroes, Chinese or anyone who may be slightly different in 
physical appearance. They search for someone or some group to feel 
superior to. They search for someone to hate. 

The obvious hate letter quoted isn’t the most dangerous form of 
hate expression. The truly damaging form of hate is that which isn’t so 
obvious, and which takes much of its support from so-called “clear think- 
ing.” Communism, which plays on the supposed hatred of one class for 
another, and fascism, which often utilizes hatred of one nation, race or 
ideology for another, are examples of an exploitation of a malignant 
mental condition. 

Since we have been asked to “warn” our friends, we do so: watch 
out for hate in any form, It is irrespective of race, religion, political 
affiliation or nationality. 


Where There’s Smoke--- 


Journalism students are highly incensed over the fact that a fire 
was started in the Student Union with copies of El Yanqui last week. 

The fire was started on one of the center tables last Friday after- 
noon. An El Yanqui staff member who has asked to remain anonymous, 
and two other students sitting near by brushed the blaze to the floor and 
stamped it out. There were about 80 students in the room at that time. 

A previous fire was started two weeks ago in the Student Union 
on a table near some window-curtains. According to Mrs. Jayne French, 
manager of the Student Union, the fire was started with paper and 
milk cartons. 

No damage was caused by these fires. However, Mrs. French 
points out that there is potential hazard in the curtains, banners and 
posters hanging around the room. 

“The building could easily burn down if these fires continue,” Mrs. 
French said. 

Dean Ralph Smith has declared that any student deliberately start- 
ing a fire will be suspended from the college and cited for violation of 
local fire ordinances. 

In all seriousness, we point out that little children shouldn’t play 
with matches and we certainly hope that there aren’t any little children 
attending MPC. We might say Dean Smith’s comment that any student 
caught starting a fire will be suspended is actually unnecessary. It may 
be assumed that anyone that childish on campus is in the wrong place 
anyway. 


Elect Dr. Leach VP of NCPSA 


Dr. Jack Leach, political science 
instructor at MPC, was elected 
1963-64 vice president of the 
Northern California Political Sci- 
ence Association at its recent con- 
ference at the University of San 
Francisco. 


rectors of the association, which 
includes more than 60 colleges and 
universities in the Northern Cali- 
fornia area. 


A member of the MPC faculty 
since 1959, Leach earned his B.A., 
Leach was also named president- M.A. and Ph.D degrees at the 


elect for 1964-65. He has served © University of California in Berke- 
for two years on the board of di- ley. 


College Textbooks 


Who Really Makes the Profit? 


By SIEGFRIED HAMISCH 


Do publishers and college 
bookstores rake in a quick for- 
tune, at the student’s expense, 
through the sales of new and 
used textbooks? 


Yes, say many students. They 
agree with the MPC freshman, 
who looked at his empty wallet 
and said: 


“There goes my beer money. 
I paid over $36 for five new 
books. That’s over 7 bucks 
apiece. Looks to me as if some- 
one is making a killing in this 
racket.” 


Or they agree with the coed 
who stomped angrily out of the 
Student Union, clutching a used 
book. 

“They’ve got a lot of nerve,’ 
she declared. ‘““They want to buy 
used books but what do they of- 
fer you? I paid $7 for this book 
last semester and hardly ever 
used it. Now they’re offering me 
only $3.50 for it. It looks to 
mews sae 

If anyone is making a quick 
fortune selling textbooks, new 
or used, it isn’t the bookstore. 

Publisher Sets Price 

“On a new book, the list price 
is established by the publisher,” 
says Mrs. Jayne French, man- 
ager of MPC’s bookstore. 

“We’re allowed to make a 
profit of 20 per cent of list price. 
Out of this we pay the freight— 
sometimes both AES) s—and 
overhead expenses.” 

The 20 per cent profit margin 
is standard in all college book- 
marts and applies only to new 
textbooks. Review or refresher 
books return a higher profit, 
usually 30-40 per cent. 

Most off-campus bookshops 
operate on a 33 1/3 to 40 per 
cent markup. A textbook cost- 
ing $7 on campus may cost $8- 
$9 in the downtown store. 
Publisher’s Investment Is High 

What about the publisher’s 
profit? Or the author’s? 

According to Russell C. 
Brinker, teacher, textbook au- 
thor and editorial consultant, 

“nearly every student believes 
that authors and publishers are 
making a quick SOAS at his 
(the student’s) expense.” 

He discounts the quick for- 
tune making in an article pub- 
lished in the Journal of Engine- 
ering Education (April 1962) in 
which he describes the high cost 
of labor and materials involved 
in producing a textbook. 

A publisher may have $15,000 
to $35,000, or even more, in- 
vested in a book before it is 
ready for printing, Brinker, a 
professor of civil engineering at 
New Mexico State University 
says. Added to this is the cost of 
paper, ink, printing, binding, 
sales and other expenses. 

The bookstore-author-publish- 
er breakdown of a $7 college 
textbook is approximately this: 

$1.40 (20%)—College book- 

store profit. 

$1.05 (15%)—Author’s royal- 

ties. 

$4.65 (65%) — Publisher’s 

share. 

Out of his share the publisher 
must try to recover his initial 
investment and realize a profit. 
He gambles on recovering his 
investment before the book is 
outdated. In some fast-moving 
fields textbooks are partly obso- 
lete prior to publication. Soon 
after the book is published it 
becomes available in the used 
book market, thereby cutting 


sales of new books and reducing MRS. JAYNE FRENCH, Student Union manager, sells a book to Jim Chap- 
man, who digs deeper into his wallet. 


the publisher’s total return. 


As for the author’s take, Pro- 
fessor Brinker writes that only 
a few published textbooks are 
financially rewarding to the 
writer. 

“Books are still cheap when 
compared with the inflated pri- 
ces of practically every other 
commodity,” Brinker says. He 
notes that the cost of a pair of 
shoes is 400 per cent higher to- 
day than it was in 1929, while 
the cost of an average college 
textbook has risen only ap- 
proximately 200 to 300 per cent 
during the same period. 

Used Books 

The used book situation poses 
a somewhat different problem. 

The angry coed who was of- 
fered $3.50 for her $7 book was 
actually luckier than most stu- 
dents selling their used books to 
the bookstore. 

“The most we can pay for a 
used book is 50 per cent of its 
original cost,” Mrs. French ex- 
plains. 

“The determining factor is 
the condition of the book. If it 
is unmarked, and if an instruc- 
tor has told us that he will de- 
finitely use that edition, we will 
buy it from the student for half 
of what it cost new. If the book 
is underlined or marked, we 
have to pay less.” 

Prices for used books are not 
established at the whim of 
campus bookstores. Three or 
four large buyers of college 
texts put out a Buyer’s Guide. 
The Buyer’s Guide is the bible 
—it sets the price to be paid to 
the student and tells the book- 
store how much the resale price 
will be. 

A $7 used book, netting the 


student $3.50, will normally go 


on the bookstore shelves mark- 
ed for resale at $5.25, a 50 per 
cent profit on the price paid 
the student. 


While the profit may appear 
large, there are a number of 
risks the bookshop assumes 
when it buys the used book. A 
new edition may come out and 
the used book is outdated. Or an 
instructor may change his mind 
and decide not to use that par- 
ticular book. In either event the 
store has a problem: it must 
either find another market, 
through one of the used book 
buyers, or write it off as a loss. 


“IT shy away from buying 
used textbooks,” the proprietor 
of a local off-campus bookstore, 
specializing in used books, says: 

“The risk is too great. With 
sO many new editions coming 
out, it’s too easy to get stuck 
with a book that can’t be sold.” 

A Student Book Mart 

One solution to the used book 
problem is that recently discus- 
sed by MPC’s Student Council 
—a student book mart. Here the 
student can sell his used books 
direct to other students. The 
middleman, the bookstore, is 
eliminated and both the seller 
and buyer profit. The student 
buyer, however, now assumes 
the risks. He may end up with 
a book he can’t use. 

The college bookstore, as any 
other business, depends on pro- 
fits to survive. Many of its earn- 
ings, however, are returned to 
the student in one form or an- 
other. 

At MPC the bookstore has, 
since 1953, given $3,000 annually 
to the ASMPC fund. This year, 
and in future years, a percentage 
of store profits will be set aside 
to help pay for a new student 
union building. 

Textbook prices are high but 
crying in a stein of beer won’t 

alleviate the situation. (Pro- 

fessor Brinker reports that stu- 
dents at one college (unnamed) 
spend more money on beer than 
on books.) Though book prices 
are going up each year, the 
amount spent for textbooks is 
still only a small fraction of the 
total cost of attending college. 

“Penny for penny,” says 
Brinker, “the textbook is the 
student’s best buy in his college 
education.” 


Photo by Ron Barker 
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Instructors Include Texts, Novels 3 
J : x e ® 
In Plans for Writing This Summer Faculty Member Fabrizio Plays 
o & e q e | 
At least eight instructors have Mr. Robert Hinwood, English Chamber Music Wy ith Lyra Trio 
-_ ¢ made plans for writing projects instructor, tentatively plans to con- = | rate. af 
this summer. Novels, scholarly tinue work on his novel, of which The Lyra Trio—Raymond Fab- “SEO, | ead: SE NOR) sae waute 
papers, short stories, poems and 5 chapters are completed. He is rizio, Joel Andrews, and Robert Son Praneisco ea ; 
* texts encompass the range of proj- also going to try work on short James—will present a concert of Joel Andrews, harpist and 
ects reche ls sete) sel bart) chamber music at the Music Hall “olden of the group, has appeared 
A Dr. Raymond Gilmore, history Mr. Owen Patrick, electronics ace aN AO with the Monterey County ee 
instructor, plans to conduct a _ instructor, intends to start work , me , . pony Boo es Geyciepes oe 
study of the bracero in California on a text book about mechanical MPC faculty member Raymond special effects which have never 
sel sn chien CANianioanke haces ol Glaexantes Fabrizio has been first flute for been heard before on a harp. 
” tory. Mr. Charles Mulkey, Dean of several years with the Carmel Violist Robert James will replace 
Dr. Bruce Hubbard, health in- vocational-technical instruction, is Bach Festival. He is a member of regular ensemble member Mary 
ei? i eee ee 3 to complete a text for the John the Monterey County Symphony James at the May 10 concert. 
See rey ate ente es Sie Wiley Publishing Company, and and the San Francisco Chamber The public is invited to attend 
year study of theseitectiveness oly Gee te domparqishont magazine Players, and plays with the San the concert without charge. It will 
certain health materials. articles. Francisco Symphony, San Fran- begin at 8:30 pm. 
Es Mr. Gary Eldridge, electronics 
| instructor, plans to start a book on ene ee ee ene re te eee eee ctacacaeeeneeeececeneccocecaasasnuanaaeeasesanassnsontninatantaaanenaeaaaan anno nonanaanonaneennannnanannanans 
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A,S.M.P.C, CHARITY WEEK EVENTS 
r k 
| Wednesday 
é WineTicket 
| 
a ih Prizes Time Events Place FEise 
| pack Laat dan 11:00 aem. Rum Drinking Contest Unica 25¢ 
Bh 5-3-] 12:00 a.m. Paddle Wagcn Race rront of Union 25¢ 
| 12:30 pom. Lost and Found Auction Union 
; | 3-5) OP fits Olympics Stadium Gate fee 
| » 
| (1) per man Tug cf War 25¢ 
3-2-] Feg Leg Race 5¢ per 
ie Wheelbarrow Race person 
vg Gunny Sack Race per event 
a l Repe Climb 
2 Jump Rope 
3-2-] 3 Leg Race 
Za2=] Steepte Chase 
TE CT a I SO ST SAI SCENT SRE te RE NS SC, 
ee: 
thursday 
5-3-1 12:00 a.m. Pie Eating Contest Union 5Ce¢ 
2-4 pom, Water Show Peo} 25¢ Gate 
3-2-1 Sweat Shirt Relay fee 
at Underwater Swimming Relay 'O¢ per 
ie plus Entertainment: event 
clown diving, synchronized 
Swimming, “walking the plank! 
Life guard demonstraticn 
4. Record Dance 
Friday 
12:00 neon Stave Auction Union 
All day Costume Tags 
Par 3-5 Olympics Stadium Gate fee 
3-2-1 Book Balance 25¢ 
2-2-l- Pancake Race 5 
3-2 Stiit Race S 
person 
3-2-1 Hula Hoop Contest per event 
All 3-2-1] Limbo Contest 
| | Hole-in-one Contest 
s-Ze1 Cracker-whistle Contest 
| 3-2-1 "Bubble Gum Blow! 
2 per person Egg Throw 
5-7 Pp.Me Bar-B<-Q Stadium i 025 
Als. Laie Carnival _ ATiGry sek  SSO 
PNG LBC BA Dance \ " ey 
“os , at 


EE 


Tickets for Bar-8-Q, Olympics, and Carnival-Dance 


i) STAG 1.75 ibbon iu 


DRAG 3.00 


i WES. through FRi. all day is contest for King Blackbeard-Queen Wench Penny 


, : : ; ; ‘ members in the West 
Jars in Union. Winners will reign over the dance. . 


ly for one of these. 


rive in Monterey between July 10 
and August 15. 

a pp Hosting a European student can 
be an interesting experience, ac- 
cording to Miss Hamann. If you 

J would like to participate, come 
to the counseling desk to fill out a 
card or see Miss Hamann as soon 

m | & as possible. 


mee 26 pans -of the near ,» +~¥% million we contribute 
annually for scholarships, fellowships, grants, services 
and materials for schools. We deem 


inspire in their youthful members. 


Honoring their purposes, our Company annually 


provides 74 first-year college scholarships for 4-H and _it a privilege to give this support. 


Planning ahead to serve you better 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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This week, a postcard from. Flori | : . 
managing editor. It began: ‘World arse i as 
THINK! The Eichmann trial is over. 
ties. In 1917-18, when Communism ‘to 
RULERS WERE JEWS and 22 milli 
dered or ‘liquidated!” ... Clearly Con 
LO DES PRON 7eHRLS LLANE Y.7 

The anonymous author of this cai 
controls the mass info media” and Sc 
munism Jewish. He urges El Yanqui t 
a “minuteman.” 

This is one example of the disgustir 
Anti-semitism, as well as other forms c¢ 
diseased minds. People who have the 
often take out their aggression on son 
need not be the Jewish race. These pec 
against Negroes, Chinese or anyone vy 
physical appearance. They search for 
superior to. They search for someone to | 

The obvious hate letter quoted is: 
hate expression. The truly damaging fc 
obvious, and which takes much of its su 
ing.’ Communism, which plays on the 
another, and fascism, which often utili: 
ideology for another, are examples of 
mental condition. 

Since we have been asked to “war 
out for hate in any form. It is irresp tive 5 core Tf)... Pt. | 4 Be 
affiliation or nationality. ‘ a oe 


Where There 


Journalism students are highly in 
was started in the Student Union with 

The fire was started on one of th 
noon. An El Yanqui staff member who 
and two other students sitting near by | 
stamped it out. There were about 80 s 

A previous fire was started two \ 
on a table near some window-curtains. 
manager of the Student Union, the 1 | . 
milk cartons. , i : Be ha 

No damage was caused by thes 3 ah 
points out that there is potential haz: 
posters hanging around the room. 

“The building could easily burn dc 
French said. 

Dean Ralph Smith has declared th 
ing a fire will be suspended from the 
local fire ordinances. 

In all seriousness, we point out t 
with matches and we certainly hope th 
attending MPC. We might say Dean S 
caught starting a fire will be suspendec | glean es ye eg 1% my atti. mS 
be assumed that anyone that childish « Yat pel Sa ¥ re a 
anyway. 


Elect Dr. Leach ‘ wie 


Dr. Jack Leach, political science 
instructor at MPC, was elected 
1963-64 vice president of the 
Northern California Political Sci- 
ence Association at its recent con- 
ference at the University of San 
Francisco. 

Leach was also named president- 
elect for 1964-65. He has served 
for two years on the board of di- 


re 
includes more than 6U colleges and 
universities in the Northern Cali- 
fornia area. 

A member of the MPC faculty 
since 1959, Leach earned his B.A., 
M.A. and Ph.D degrees at the 
University of California in Berke- 


ley. 


fields textbooks are partly obso- 
lete prior to publication. Soon 
after the book is published it 
becomes available in the used 
book market, thereby cutting 


sales of new books and reducing MRS. JAYNE FRENCH, Student Union manager, sells a book to Jim Chap- 


the publisher’s total return. 
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man, who digs deeper into his wallet. 


Photo by Ron Barker 
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Instructors Include Texts, Novels 


In Plans for Writing This Summer 


At least eight instructors have 
made plans for writing projects 
this summer. Novels, scholarly 
papers, short stories, poems and 
texts encompass the range of proj- 
ects: 


Dr. Raymond Gilmore, history 
instructor, plans to conduct a 
study of the bracero in California 
and begin a text of California his- 
tory. 


Dr. Bruce Hubbard, health in- 
structor, intends to complete a 3 
year study of the effectiveness of 
certain health materials. 


Mr. Gary Eldridge, electronics 
instructor, plans to start a book on 
electronic calculations for Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston publishing 
company. 


Mr. Raymond Fabrizio, English 
instructor, is to complete a book 
of children’s poems. The book is 
being illustrated by Emile Nor- 
man. 


Mr. Jerry Coker, Jazz instruc- 
tor, will be putting finishing 
touches on “An Introduction to 
Jazz Improvisation,” which will be 
released in January of 1964 by 
Prentice-Hall. 


ES = 


TANI BOWMAN REHEARSES for 
dance solo in ‘’Rippling Rhythms” 
show to be presented May 16 and 
17 at the MPC pool. The show will 
include an aquacade and modern 


dance numbers. 
Photo by Don Schneider 


Hosts Are Wanted for 
Visitors From Europe 


Families who are willing to host 
European students for a day or 
two during this summer are 
urgently needed, according to For- 
eign Student Advisor Miss Rosa- 
belle Hamann. 


So far only 8 homes have been 
found and about 25 are needed. 
“This sounds pretty unfriendly,” 
said Miss Hamann. These students 
are “ambassadors” in the People 
to People program that is sending 
two of our students over to Europe 
this summer. The visitors will ar- 
rive in Monterey between July 10 
and August 15. 


Hosting a European student can 
be an interesting experience, ac- 
cording to Miss Hamann. If you 
would like to participate, come 
to the counseling desk to fill out a 
card or see Miss Hamann as soon 
as possible. 


Mr. Robert Hinwood, English 
instructor, tentatively plans to con- 
tinue work on his novel, of which 
5 chapters are completed. He is 
also going to try work on short 
stories and poems. 


Mr. Owen Patrick, electronics 
instructor, intends to start work 
on a text book about mechanical 
phases of electronics. 

Mr. Charles Mulkey, Dean of 
vocational-technical instruction, is 
to complete a text for the John 
Wiley Publishing Company, and 
intends to do two short magazine 
articles. 
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Faculty Member Fabrizio Plays 
Chamber Music With ‘Lyra Trio’ 


The Lyra Trio—Raymond Fab- cisco Little Symphony and the 


rizio, Joel Andrews, and Robert San Francisco Ballet. 


Joel Andrews, harpist and 
founder of the group, has appeared 
with the Monterey County Sym- 
phony and has developed several 

MPC faculty member Raymond special effects which have never 
Fabrizio has been first flute for been heard before on a harp. 
several years with the Carmel Violist Robert James will replace 
Bach Festival. He is a member of regular ensemble member Mary 
the Monterey County Symphony James at the May 10 concert. 
and the San Francisco Chamber The public is invited to attend 
Players, and plays with the San the concert without charge. It will 
Francisco Symphony, San Fran-_ begin at 8:30 pm. 


James—will present a concert of 
chamber music at the Music Hall 


next Friday, May 10. 


Do you think Charlie can win a ribbon? 


That’s what Joan Anderson, 4-H girl, is striving for: 
a blue ribbon for Charlie at the County Fair. 


Working for excellence is one of many fine principles 
which the 4-H Club and Future Farmers of America 
inspire in their youthful members. 


Honoring their purposes, our Company annually 
provides 74 first-year college scholarships for 4-H and 


Planning ahead to serve you better 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


FFA to award to deserving members in the West, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Joan Anderson plans to apply for one of these. 


This is part of the nearly $144 million we contribute 
annually for scholarships, fellowships, grants, services 
and materials for schools. We deem 
it a privilege to give this support. 


EL YANQUI 
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Coach Luke Phillips will take 
his track and field team to Salinas 
tomorrow for the Coast Confer- 
ence Championship hosted by 
Hartnell College. 


The Championships will climax 
this year’s league action and will 
decide the winner of the Confer- 
ence. Four more events remain on 
the Lobo slate however. They are 
the NCJC Trials and Champion- 
ship and the California JC Cham- 
pionships. 

Host Hartnell is favored to take 
the all-day event with Vallejo fig- 
uring to give the most competition. 


Other teams participating are Ca- 
brillo, Menlo, San Benito and 
MPC. 

Phillips’ cindermen have had a 
rather unsuccessful season with a 
weak team that lacks depth and 
will require much building before it 
can be a threat. Rain and frequent 
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Cindermen Off To 
C¢ Championships 


cancellation of meets have also 
taken their toll on the trackmen. 


Although the Lobos don’t figure 
in the title running, they are fav- 
ored in two events and considered 
a good contender in another. Char- 
lie White, the only Lobo to score 
a point in the recent meet at 
Fresno, is favored in the high 
jump. He has meet jumps of six 
feet and has gone up to 674” in 
practice. 

Ed Mashmeyer is favored in the 
shot with consistent puts of over 
fifty feet. The final strong point for 
Monterey is two-mile relay team 


composed of Jom Paine, Allan 
Marshall, Joe Austin and Glen 
Berwick. 

Last year Foothill won the 


Championship, with Monterey win- 
ning in 1959 and ’61 and San Jose 
City taking it in 1960. Foothill and 
San Jose have both transferred to 
a different league this year. 


“KICK—NOW PULL, PULL!” If you have ever been startled in a quiet 
stroll around campus by a booming voice shouting commands, here’s the cause. 
Swimming Coach and Instructor Frank Young is shown during one of his 
classes coaching students with the aid of both megaphone and neck micro- 


phone. 


Photo by Don Schneider 


VIC SANTORA (No. 2) takes a mean cut when he misses the ball as the 
picture proves. Santora was attempting to drive in baserunner Lowell Witten 
from third in a recent game at MPC but missed in his attempt to get a hit. 


Seven Colleges Vie For 


Gold Tennis Shoe Award 


Monterey will be out to regain 
the Gold Tennis Shoe trophy Sat- 
urday when it hosts the annual 
Sports Day at the MPC campus 
in an event that features co-educa- 


tional sports competition 
the neighboring colleges. 


among 


The Gold Tennis Shoe is a per- 
petual award given to the top team 
in the combined events. MPC had 
won the trophy for seven straight 
years before being overthrown last 
year by Foothill College. Mon- 
terey did manage to get the second 
place Silver Tennis Shoe last year, 
however. 


Slated to participate in the all 
day event are San Francisco City 
College, Foothill, Oakland City, 


San Mateo, Hartnell, San Jose City 
and MPG. 


According to Miss Lynn Bynum, 
faculty adviser to the Sports Day, 


over 200 students are expected, 


with Foothill bringing the largest 
number, about 40. 


Karen Dawson will be director 
of the event, with Sue Kover as- 
sisting her, according to Miss 
Bynum. 


The events and the managers of 
each are: Archery, Karen Emer- 
son; Badminton, Darlene Choisser 
and Mike Smith; Bowling, Bill 
Knepper; Golf, Mel Hall and Rich 
Miller; Tennis, Sally Rolin; Vol- 
leyball, Lance Lindsey and Sue 
Kover. 


Our Art Department 


Learn--and Relax, Too! 


By SUE WADE 


The redwood Art Building, 
which borders the gulley and is 
surrounded by trees, is the scene of 
instruction and enjoyment for stu- 
dents, many of whom are not art 
majors. 


“Artistic background is needed 
for many different majors,” said 
Mr. Richard Bibler, professor of 
art. 


The department attracts many 
adults and student who do not at- 
tend school full-time. 


Wandering through the Art De- 
partment’s four classrooms — de- 
sign, ceramic and sculpture, the 
craftsroom and painting studio—I 
encountered students with various 
backgrounds and numerous reasons 
for studying art. 


One woman, a_ grandmother, 
said she had studied art at West- 
port, a school in the East, and 
found art classes to be a wonderful 
way to relax. 


Another woman said she was a 
mother, housewife and secretary. 
She wanted to find the idea behind 
new modern art so she could un- 
derstand it. 

A boy, an engineering major, 
said he was a very nervous person 
and found great interest in the de- 
sign class. 

Many others said their majors 
were uncertain but they found a 
great need for art in other classes 
as well as activities outside of 
school. 

“There are 53 students who de- 
clared an art major or minor at the 
beginning of the semester,” said 
Mr. Robert Nelson, head of the Art 
Department. 


“Drawing, design and sketch are 
the beginning classes for an art 


major,” Mr. Bibler said. ‘These 
courses give an awareness to the 
student and this basic training is 
related to all the other art classes.” 

The evening division offers all 
the basic art courses except design. 
Mr. Alex Gonzales is the one full- 
time evening instructor. 


Next year the department will 
add three new classes, two sections 
in ceramics, one in sculpturing and 
one in general crafts. 

Mr. Richard Matteson, vice 
president of MPC and the first art 
instructor at the college, will be re- 
turning as an art instructor next 
year. Mr. Joe Hysong, an art pro- 
fessor at San Jose State College, 
will also join the staff. 

The art department, once located 
in the building which now houses 
the geology department, moved to 
this site in January of last year. 
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ROBERT NELSON, Art Department Chairman, gives individual instruction to 
students in an art drawing class. Below, a corner of the art building com- 
pleted a year ago. 


Stanford JV’s 
Scalp Lobos 4-1 


A pack of unwary Lobos was 
scalped by the hostile Indians of 
Stanford’s JV baseball team 4-1 
when they invaded the Stanford 
ball park Tuesday. 


Instead of scalping knives the 
Indians used bats to slash seven 
hits and four runs from starting 
pitcher Mark Mathews in five in- 
nings. 


The Lobos offered little help to 
Mathews on offense, getting but 
five scattered hits and one measly 
run. The run came in the fifth 
when Dave Fuller doubled, stole 
third and scored on Mike Russo’s 
sacrifice bunt. 


Stanford’s runs came in the first 
and fifth, two runs in each. The 
runs in the first were scored on 
three straight singles and in the 
fifth on a single, walk and single. 


The Lobo hits were gotten by 
Fuller, Russo, Mathews, Joe 
Olaeta and Lowell Witten. 


Coast Conference action is slat- 
ed to resume this Saturday when 
the Lobos host Menlo in a double- 
header at MPC’s ballpark. 

A League game with San Benito 
was canceled last weekend because 
of rain. No new date has yet been 
set for the makeup game. 


Jazz Concert 


Set for May 12 


Patricia Coker and Butch Wil- 
liams, jazz vocalists, will be fea- 
tured guests at the MPC Jazz 
Band’s Spring Concert Sunday, 
May 12. 

The concert, sponsored by the 
MPC Band Club, will be held at 
the Sunset Auditorium in Carmel, 
beginning at 8:30 p.m. Tickets are 
75 cents and can be bought at the 
door. 

Ray Fabrizio and Jim Pickford 
will be featured on the flute, Dave 
Morse, Pickford, Allen Kincaide 
and Jerry Coker on the tenor sax, 
Fabrizio on the alto sax and Jack 
Stock, Geoff Sharp and Webster 
Young on the trombone. 

The program includes “Blue Sil- 
ver” by Coker, Cobine and Eanet, 
“Now We Grow” by Coker and 
Arrigo, “Ezz-thetic” by Coker and 
Russell, “Vive Amour e Rosa” by 
Virgil Gonsalves, ‘“Pic-a-Dilly” by 
Coker, “Dancing on the Ceiling” 
arranged by Clare _ Fischer, 
“Ecaroh” by Coker and Silver, 
“Spinuet” by Gail Reynolds and 
Bill Holman and an untitled com- 
position by Jack Stock. 


Silent Films Screened 
Tonight in Music Hall 


Two silent films, “Sunrise” and 
“Two Tars” will be shown in the 
Music Hall this evening at 7 and 9 
p.m. 

“Sunrise” was directed by the 
late German director F. W. Mur- 
nau, It is an American film which 
shows German influence with Ger- 
man directors, cameramen, design- 
ers and scenarists. 

"lwo Lars? ais <a (laurel! and 
Hardy classic. 

Free tickets are available in the 
Administration Building. 
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